The  Sight  of  the  Blind 
by 

Paul  Schneider 

The  best  known  English  magazine  in  Braille,  "Progress",  includes 
certain  divisions  in  which  questions  and  subjects  of  common  interest  to  the 
blind  world  are  brought  up  and  through  which  the  outlook  of  the  reader  is 

broadened. 

In  this  periodical  the  "outlook  of  the  blind"  was  discussed  last 
year.  This  title  may  seem  paradoxical,  for  it  is  surely  of  doubtful  tenure 
that  in  the  ease  •»£  those  totaly  blind,  who  can  not  distinguish  between  the 
densest  darkness  and  the  most  glaring  light,  can  be  spoken  of  as  having 
any  "sight".  However,  it  is  strange  that  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
this  title  is  grasped  by  the  blind  readers  of  these  periodicals.  It  is  only 
in  more  recent  years  that  the  blind  readers-  Have  shared  in  the  discussion 
of  these  problems,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  questions  have  con- 
cerned the  perception  of  color  and  light  of  which  those  born  blind  and  those 
early  stricken  with  blindness  can  naturally  have  no  conception. 

Some  have  asserted  that  they  see  spiritually  all  objects  that  they 
have  to  do  with  or  those  that  are  clearly  described  to  them,  so  that  they 
could  distinctly  see  before  them  faces,  etc.  that  they  had  known  before 
blindness.  But  those  are  probably  merely  the  hypotheses  of imagination.  How- 
ever, all  of  them  hold  the  impression,  that  they  have  unmistakably  before  them 
something  that  they  perceive  through  sight,  and  whose  color  or  colors  affect 
them,  and  they  all  speak  of  "seeing". 

The  writer  of  these  words  shares  these  impressions.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  31  tl&ugh  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  has  been 
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totally  blind  for  nearly  24  years.  In  all  this  time  he  has  had  the  feeling 
fry  day  and  night,  with  opened  or  closed  eyes,  that  he  is  looking  into  an 
empty  room  filled  with  gray  air.  The  gray  is  not  always  of  the  same  color, 
but  always  uniform;  it  is  lighter  in  gayer  moods  and  darker  in  more  depressed 
states.  It  never  grows  to  be  a terrifying  darkness,  and  has  an  almost  com- 
forting restful  affect.  Above  all  blindness  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  de- 
plorable, when  one  has  oriented  oneself  in  the  world  of  circumstances  as  he 
finds  them. 

Very  different  are  the  sight  impressions  of  one  of  my  friends  who 
lost  his  eyesight  through  an  explosion.  The  surface  towards  the  left  he 
sees  as  h quiet  bluegray  which  towards  the  left  has  a reddish  tinge;  on  the 
right  on  a dark  purplish  gray  ground  there  are  lighter  spots — blue  or  yellow, 
which  are  continuously  in  flickering  motion.  The  more  quiet  he  is,  (the  spots 
appear  and  reappear  but  the  same  forms  always  return, J the  more  quiet  and 
dark  is  his  field  of  visionjwith  excitement  or  physical  strain,  the  q?ots  be- 
come lighter,  their  movement  more  lively;  many  spots  of  distinct  shape  seem 
then  quite  lumously  yellow.  If  the  flickering  becomes  very  lively  it  is  very 
confusing. 

Now  will  follow  in  abreviated  form  the  impressions  of  some  English 
and  American  blind,  who  have  become  interested  through  Progress  in  these 
questions. 

A totally  blind  elderly  man  writes  that  his  outlook  is  mostly 
light,  almost  gleaming  and  almost  only  becomes  dim  through  sorrow  or  con- 
tinuously drab  grey  weather.  A Blind  man  from  Dundee  holds,  that  the  di- 
versity of  reasons  for  blindness  accounts  for  the  vagaries  in  color  impressions 
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of  various  blind  people.  He  knew  a blind  man  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  a 
fire,  and  who  seems  to  always  look  into  a thick  mist.  Others  state  that  they 
behold  a terrible  blackness.  His  own  impressions  are  not  identical  with  these. 

A fifty  eight  year  old  man  who  has  been  blind  for  thirty  years 
expresses  himself  as  follows:  I^y  outlook  is  only  dark  when  the  weather  is  very 

dim  or  when  I am  very  tired.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  solemn  and  soft  dark- 
ness of  a large  church,  into  which  but  little  light  can  enter  in.  There  is 
quite  a difference  when  I lift  or  lower  my  eyelidSjetc. 

A blind  woman  of  73  years  looks  into  the  dark  when  she  is  tired  but 
as  a rule  into  the  pale  yellow  of  sunset.  From  Southhampton  a blind  woman 
writes,  that  she  generally  looks  into  a pale  cloudy  color,  but  when  she  lies 
awake  in  the  dark  night, she  feels  the  influence  of  such  a shining  light  as  of 
the  time  when  she  could  still  look  into  the  sun.  Another  woman  who  has  been 
blind  for  14  year$,says  that  her  eyes  are  influenced  by  various  light  streams 
that  are  a bad  sign  for  her.  A chalky  white  like  that  on  the  son- flecked 
cliffs  of  Brighton,  means  oncoming  stormy  weather;  a light,  like  gleaming 
sunshine  whose  sight  causes  her  headaches,  signified  e_st  or  north  winds. 

She  suffers  from  much  sleeplessness,  and  when  these  various  lights  haunt  her 
in  the  night,  she  can  only  find  sleep  when  they  have  faded  into  milder  colors 
towards  morning.  A woman  from  Chicago  tells  of  a middleaged  friend  whose 
eyes  had  to  be  removed  in  childhood.  She  suffers  from  light  impressions  that 
increase  with  age  and  cause  her  much  pain. 

The  informer  herself,  who  became  blind  at  a very  early  age,  and 
who  has  seen  very  little,  has  her  eyes  but  complains  of  unbearable  influences 
of  lightning  visions  that  grow  worse  with  the  rising  temperature. 
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In  contrast  to  these  complaints  which  our  companions  in  destiny 
suffer  from,  we  might  state  the  writing  of  a blind  Englishman  with  whose  views 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  closes.  The  stricken  man  writes.  "On  the  whole, 
my  seeing  is  very  pleasant.  Usually  a dish  of  damp  golden  light  floats  in  front 
of  my  eyes.  The  dish  changes  as  to  strength  and  scope  of  light  but  seldom 
becomes  blinding.  This  light  is  a great  boon  for  me  because  it  makes  me  for- 
get entirely  the  presence  of  any  blindness.  In  it  I paint  for  myself  the 
faces  of  those  with  whom  I speak,  and  the  objects  and  scenes  about  me.  This 
semblance  of  sight  is  of  course  the  work  of  imagination  but  I think  the  light 
helps  in  the  deception.  I remember  from  my  seeing  times  that  when  I closed 
my  eyes  in  the  dark  I saw  the  same  sort  of  lights  that  I see  now.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  I find  myself  surrounded  by  total  darkness  and  that  only  when  I 
am  not  well.  In  wet  and  threatening  weather  the  golden  color  changes  to  gray, 
which  becomes  very  depressing  when  it  lasts  for  a long  time.  I should  like 
to  add  that  I can  distinguish  neither  between  the  most  brilliant  summer  day 
nor  the  blackest  night  or  between  the  most  brilliantly  illumined  room  and 
the  one  that  is  sombrely  dark— so  that  ordinary  light  does  not  affect  me  in 
my  case  at  all." 

Through  the  statement  that  the  diversity  in  the  impressions  of  this 
illusory  seeing  might  be  a common  source  of  interest,  v?e  have  purposed  to  pose 
more  problems  concerning  the  sight  impressions  of  those  in  our  society  who 
were  blinded  later  in  life,  and  we  will  return  again  in  a later  article  to 
the  circumstances  just  dealt  with. 

(From  Materials  concerning  the  psychology  of  the  blind) 
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